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Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 
Dp. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp streets. Secretary’s office and head- 


quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple: The 
Executive and Arbitration Committee meet 
every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Wernesdays at 8 
Dp. m. Headquarters’ phone MArket 0056. 
(Please notify Clarion of any change) 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during February, 
March, April and October, 49 Clay. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays at 
Labor Temple. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 104— 
Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Wednesdays, 8 
Dp. m., 108 Valencia, 

Auto & Carriage Painters No. 1073. 200 Guerrero. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robt. Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet ist and 3rd Saturdays, at 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet ind and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 

Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist and 8rd Mondays, 112 
Valencia. 

Bill Posters No. 44—Meet 4th Monday, Shakes- 
peare Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Office, Room 804, 693 Mission. Meet 
8rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tues., Labor Temple. 

Boxmakers and Sawyere—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Brewery Drivers—Meet 3rd Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 377—Meet 
Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 200 Guerrero. 


Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Temple. 


Butchers No. 508—Mect Ist and 8rd Fridays at 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb streets. 


Carpenters No. 483—Mests Mondays, 112 Valencia. 
Cemetery Workers—Moeets lst and 8rd Saturdays, 


Chauffeurs—Meet @nd and 4th Thursdays at 112 
Valencia. 

Cleaners, Dyers and Pressers No. 179¢¢—Office, 
710 ‘Grant Building. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


COMMERCIAL 
INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in ae 
the Assets of which have never been 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
December 31st, 1930 j 


DGQOWEN 5555s suivcscsscs cscs sate ia Mase sa acs eas ..-$140,052,813.27 
Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds.. .  §5,750,000.00 
Pension Fund over $720,000.00, 

standing on Books at 1.00 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of, .. 

FOUR AND pple = Cec (4%) 
Y and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 

AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 


..Mission and 21st Streets 
Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
Haight and Belvedere Streets 
-West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


per cent per annum, 


Commercial Telegraphers—420 Clunie Bldg. 

Capmakers No. 9—Jos. Shaw, 3749 Emerson at.. 
Oakland, Calif. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays, 8:30 
p. m.; 8rd Thursday at 2:30 p. m., 1164 Market. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays at 
Labor Temple. 


Cracker Bakers No. 125—Meet 3rd Monday, Labor 
Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and &rd 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen 45-C—268 Market. 

Elevator Constructors No. &—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 

Elevator Operators and Starters No. &J—Meet 
Ist Thursday, 200 Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 112 Valencia. 


Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Electrical Workers No. 537, Ci “le Splicers. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays at 
Labor Temple. 


Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific Bldg 
Meet Ist Tuesday, £14 Mason. 


Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2ud Mon- 


day, Room 227, City Hall. 
Ferryboatmen’s Union—Ferry Buikiing. 


Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, at Labor 
Temple. 


Garment Cutters No. 45—Meet 2nd and 4th Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Mest ist Thursday at 

515 p. m.; 8rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor Temple. 
Glove Workers—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 
Grocery Clerke—Meest ist Thursday, Labor Tempie. 
Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 178 Flood Av. 


Hoisting Engineers No. 59—Meet Mondays, at 200 
Guerrero. 


Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Mect 
3nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Janitors No. 9—Moeet Ist and 8rd Thursdays, at 
Labor Temple. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—830 Market. 
Longshoremen’s Association—Sec., Emil G. Stein, 
85 Clay. 

Laundry Drivere—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 8rd Mon- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Letter Carriere—Sec., Thomas P. Tierney, 6358 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason, 


Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
day~ 273 Golden Gate avenue. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, at Labor 
Temple, 

Mailers No. 18—Meet 3rd Sundays, Labor Temple. 
Secretary, A. F. O'Neill, 771 17th avenue. 

Marine Diesel Engineers No. 49—Ferry Building. 


Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 40—H. F. Strother, 
Ferry Bldg. 
Masters, Mates & Pilots No. 89—Bulkhead No. 7. 


Metal Polishere—Meet 1st and %Srd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, at Labor 
Temple, 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 


Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
~ Thursdays, 230 Jones. 


Municipal Cribbers No. 534—200 Guerrero. 


Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Executive 
Board, Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and th Wednesdays, 
Labor, Temple. 


Ornamental Plasterers No. 460—Meet 2nd and 
4th Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, 200 Guerrero. 

Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 

Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 

Photo Engravers—Meet Ist Friday, 150 Golden 
Gate avenue. 

Plumbers No, 442—200 Guerrero. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, at [.abor 
Temple. 


Post Office Laborers—Sec., W. T. Colbert, 278 
Lexington. 


Printing Pressmen—Office, 2331 Stevenson. Meste 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 

Professional Embalmers—Sec., Geo. Monahan, 165 
Page. 

Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Tuesdays, 273 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Retail Clerks No. 482, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivere—Mest 2nd and 4th Thure- 
days, Labor Temple. 


FIFTH near MARKET STREET 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thuredays. 
3053 Sixteenth. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet 1st Friday, Labor Tem- 
Die. 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet lst and 8rd 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet 1st Tuesdays, at Labor 
Temple. 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple. 


Steam Shovel Men No. 45—Moeet ist Saturday, 
268 Market. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., Manuel De Salles, 
R. F. D. 7, Niles, Calif. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—J. J. Kerlin, 1584 29th 
Ave., Oaklar4, Calif. 

Street Carmen, Division 518—Meet 3nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 168 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Teamsters No. &5—Meet Thursdays, 586 Bryant. 

Technical Engineers No. 11—John Coughlan, 70 
Lennox Way. 

Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 

Theatrical Wardrobe Attendants—Sec., Norah 
Alden, 288 9th. 

Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Trade Union Promotional League (Label Section) 
—Meets lst and 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 
MArket 7560. 

Tunnel and Aqueduct Workers—P. 0. Box 934, 
Livermore, Calif. 

Typographical No. 21—Ofice, 16 First St, Mest 
8rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

United Laborers No. 1—Mest Tuesdays, at 200 
Guerrero, 

Upholsterers No. 28—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., E. Counthan, 166 
Bosworth. 


Waiters No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 3 p. m., 1256 
RT nee 2nd Wednesday at 8 
Pp. mM, ednesday at 3 m., at 11' 
ue D. a 71 
Water Workers—Sec., Thomas Dowd, 314 3Tth 
Meet Ist and 8rd Mondays, Labor — 
Web Prawstnlset Ob @eden i Labor Tempie, 

Window Cleaners Jo. 44—112 Valencia. 
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LABOR CONFRONTS NEW INDUSTRIAL METHODS 


Unemployment Insurance and Increase in “Service Occupations” Discussed 


Unemployment insurance—called unemployment 
reserves—is discussed by economists, statesmen, 
publicists and certain employers, as a method to 
relieve distress in business depressions. Under this 
system the employer would set up a fund to care 
for laid-off workers, says an American Federa- 
tion News Service article issued this week. 

Details differ as to whether workers and the 
state would contribute, but the theory of the plan 
is that employers have no more right to expect 
the public to care for unwanted workers than to 
ask the public to care for idle plants and unused 
machinery. 

This is sound morality, but it should be under- 
stood that an unemployment reserve—or insur- 
ance—is intended to care for the worker who is 
temporarily laid off in times of depression. He 
is not discharged. The employer will reinstate 
him as business improves. 

Position of Displaced Employees 

This worker is in a different position from one 
who is displaced by automatic machinery, scien- 
tific processes, chain stores and farm corporations. 
Such a displaced worker has no hope of employ- 
ment in the plant or store. He is no longer useful 
to the employer. Their relationships are severed. 
This is not true of the worker who is laid off, 
and who expects to resume his employment. 

An unemployment reserve—or insurance—would 
not, for instance, benefit the 200,000 railroad work- 
ers who have been discharged the past several 
years because of efficiency processes. It would 
not affect hundreds of thousands of seasonal 
workers who drift from place to place, or workers 
who have been discharged from industry, small 
business or agriculture. 

“Other Activities’ Non-Existent 
_ These workers are assured that “the machine 
releases them for other activities,” but the machine 
and scientific methods operate in every industry 
and calling. Such a worker’s skill is destroyed. 
He has an additional handicap, if he is past mid- 
dle age. 

Machine installation, silent and continuous, les- 
sens the number of laid-off workers by increasing 
those who are discharged. 

Business depression accelerates machine intro- 
duction to cut labor costs and to meet charges 
because of excessive plant capacity and top-heavy 
capitalization. 

The automatic machine, in other forms, has the 
same effect on farmers and small business men. 
Chain stores are driving the latter into the un- 
employed ranks. 

Farm corporations, with gigantic machinery and 
financial backing, pauperize agriculturists, who 
can not compete with their comparatively small 
holdings. 

The New Revolution 


This triple displacement of industrial workers, 

merchants and farmers is the new revolution that 
is undermining opportunities for a bread-winning 
life. 
; Another factor is thé exportation of American 
¢apital and American machinery to foreign mar- 
kets that were formerly supplied by goods manu- 
factured in America. 


’ Here, again, the worker, business man and the 
farmer are affected. 


These movements swell the ranks of permanent 


idle. They can not be solved by charity or by 
the most worthy expedients. 
Dr. Klein’s Nebulous Proposal 

Dr. Julius Klein, assistant secretary of com- 
merce, is not alarmed at the growing displacement 
of workers by automatic machinery and scientific 
processes. 
been the history of production. His remedy is 
“a more considerate, more concretely helpful at- 
titude in all cases of displacement.” 

“Society—and specifically employers—should 
aid such men to achieve foundations of economic 
welfare,” he said. 

The workers have no disagreement with Dr. 
Klein when he says they are “liberated” by the 
machine, but they do not accept his conclusions. 

“Service Occupations” Take Up Slack 

Dr. Klein is confident that the new jobs, espe- 
cially in the so-called “service occupations” that 
have been brought into being by higher standards 
of living, “should eventually take care of prac- 
tically all the men and women displaced by the 
machine.” 

The. New Orleans convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, in 1928, discussed the theory 
that an increase of “service occupations”—non- 
productive industries—can equalize the decrease 
of workers in manufacturing, transportation and 
agriculture. 

Larger Burden on Producer 

This increase of the “service occupations,” the 
convention pointed out, is forcing the productive 
sections of the nation to carry a larger burden. 

“There has not been a corresponding advarice 
in purchasing power of the productive groups,” 
the convention stated. “It is inevitable, therefore, 
that as this change (displacement of workers by 
machinery and scientific processes) goes on, there 
will be an increasing degree of irregularity of em- 
employment and unemployment until the managers 
of commerce and industry awaken to the obvious 
fact that adequate markets can not be maintained 
without adequate purchasing power on the part of 
the masses of the people and that the necessary 
purchasing power can only be developed through 
higher wages.” 

——————@_____ 
RELIC OF FEUDALISM PASSING 

Dispatches from Harrisburg, Pa., state that or- 
ganized labor is rejoicing over Governor Pinchot’s 
announcement that he has issued orders directing 
that the commissions of all coal and iron police 
be terminated on June 30 of this year. The coal 
and iron police, which have been guilty of numer- 
ous outrages against striking workers, have long 
been opposed by the labor movement. 

Coal and iron policemen are commissioned by 
the state but are paid by the companies hiring 
them, During his campaign Pinchot announced he 
would abolish the coal and iron police. 

He will recommend to the legislature that a 
force selected and commanded by the state and 
paid at company expense shall be substituted for 
the coal and iron police. Railroad police are not 
affected. 

The order ends labor’s long fight against this 
feudal army that has been used by coal and iron 
barons to break strikes. 

——————————_&—_____ 

Do your share in putting union men to work. 

Buy union-made goods. 


This, he said in a radio address, has — 


STATE COUNCIL OF CARPENTERS 
TO MEET IN STATE CAPIAL 


The annual convention of the State Council of 
Carpenters will be held at the Labor Temple, 
Eighth and I streets, Sacramento, on Saturday, 
Sunday and Monday, February 28 and March 1 
and 2. The latter day (Monday) is tentative, as 
there is a possibility of the work of the convention 
being unfinished on Sunday evening, in which 
case it will go over to the following day. 


About 100 delegates are expected to be present. 
Wives. of delegates who attend will be enter- 
tained by the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Carpenters’ 
Union of Sacramento. 


Many prominent men are expected to address 
the convention, among them Governor Rolph, 
Will J. French, Walter E. Garrison, C. H. Pur- 
cell, Senators Tom Maloney and Roy Fellom, 
James W. Mullen, the mayor and city councilmen 
of Sacramento, Paul Scharrenberg, John A. O’Con- 
nell and other labor union officials. 


The executive board of the state council an- 
nounces that in view of the present conditions 
of unemployment in this and other states, the 
convention will be of unusual importance to car- 
penters. Planning for the future will be serious, 
and doubtless will cause the extra day’s session 
on Monday. 


AT A TIME LIKE THIS 


The following excerpts from a brochure 
recently issued by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation on “Community Planning in Unem- 
ployment Emergencies” are particularly 
apropos to a view of the present disturbed 
condition of the industrial world: 


Every firm that can give reasonable as- 
surance that it is not going to fire people 
. should do so. 


Emergency committees (in each commu- 
nity) should use their influence against cuts 
ir wage rates, even though total individual 
earnings have to be lowered through the ro- 
tation of work. 


The only adequate remedy for unemploy- 
ment is employment. 


The use of the police force to make a cen-. 
sus of the unemployed usually produces fig- - 
ures of no statistical value and only increases 
alarm among the foreign born. 


While obviously having some advantages 
over outright relief, the history of artificial 
employment has so far been disappointing. 


Much of the laying off of older men still 
in their prime is unnecessary and it lies 
within the power of individual industrial 
concerns or groups so to order their own 
houses as to cause this evil to lessen if not 
to disappear. 
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Efforts to Aid Unemployed 


Figures Show More Idle Men, but Outlook Is Bright 


The American Federation of Labor reports that 


unemployment for January increased over Decem-' 


ber, the figures being 5,700,000 for January against 
5,500,000 for December. The increase is partly ex- 
plained by the fact that a number of firms who 
were keeping their forces on part time have laid 
men off altogether. This is especially true of the 
garment, metal and other manufacturing industries, 
as weli as in the building trades. 

“This. development does not mean that industrial 
conditions are worse,” says the “American Federa- 
tionist,” “but it-does mean that hundreds of thou- 
sands more are suffering, and the unemployment 
situation, already critical, is even worse.” 


Warning to Business World 

“The January increase in unemployment and 
decrease in part time work sounds a warning to 
the American business world,” continues the.organ 
of the 'A. F. of L. “Thousands of firms the coun- 
try over have been keeping their men at work at 
least part time, if. they could not give full time em- 
ployment. This has been one of the most impor- 
tant measures to meet the national emergency. It 
has prevented much suffering and helped to main- 
tain buying power. Now is no time to relax these 
efforts. Industrial recovery can begin with the 
spring busy season which is just ahead. Efforts 
to provide work and give relief should be redou- 
bied now, when the need is greatest, and when the 
workers’ buying power will count most in stimu- 
lating trade.” 


Local Situation Brighter 
Such figures as are obtainable reveal that there 
has been a slight increase in unemployment in 
San Francisco, but the efforts made to relieve the 
situation here should bear fruit soon, and the many 
projects inaugurated locally to relieve the situa- 
tion should soon be in full swing. 


The splendid majority given last Friday in the 
special election for the issuance of $2,500,000 bonds 
to furnish employment on city work shows that the 
citizens are alive to the gravity of the situation, 
and the unemployment committee is handling the 
crisis with intelligence and sympathy. 

On Monday last the city employed 1500 men on 
park and boulevard work, money having been 
made immediately available for payment of wages 
by local banks. The men are to work six days, then 
lay off a week while another 1500 are given a 
week’s work. Within a short time it is planned to 
have between 4000 and 5000 men working alternate 
weeks. 


Cheering News From Washington 


Two projects which will directly affect the local 
industrial outlook are in a fair way to be launched 
within a short time. The United States Senate 
unanimously passed the San Francisco-Oakland 
bridge bill sponsored by Senator Johnson. A simi- 
lar bill already has been approved by the House 
committee on commerce and is expected to be 
passed. No time can be set as the approximate 
date for commencement of operations on this im- 
portant enterprise, but it is likely to be in the near 
future. 


The other project is that of the Sunnyvale naval 
air base site. The bill for its authorization passed 
the Senate Tuesday night, and it now goes to the 
President. As his approval is assured, preparations 
are already under way for. inaugurating the work. 
Two hundred thousand dollars is available for 
initial work, which is oun to start within sixty 
days. : 


GENERAL AND FOREIGN 

Eight men were killed in a mine explosion near 
Glen Rogers, W. Va., on January 6, 40 others es- 
caping because of the presence of rock dust, 
which prevented the explosion from spreading. 

Executives of the Netherlands Socialist Party 
and Trades Federation have decided to invite the 
executives of the Socialist Labor International and 
the International Federation of Trade Unions to 
convoke an international congress for disarma- 
ment and world peace in the autumn, in order to 


influence the disarmament conference of 1932 in 


Geneva. 

About 400,000 aliens are illegally living in the 
United States and 100,000 of them are deportable 
under provisions of the immigration act, Secretary 
of. Labor Doak recently informed the Senate. 

The Federal Statistician estimated on January 
6 that there are 200,000 unemployed persons in 
Australia, including 105,000 trade unionists. 

Stores were closed and traffic stopped in Bom- 
bay on January 5 as Gandhi sympathizers declared 
a general strike commemorating completion of the 
Indian leaders’ eighth. month in prison. 

Thirty-two thousand weavers affiliated with the 
Textile Trades Union, Sweden, are affected by a 
strike order calling out workers from all mills in 
which employers have decided to cut wages. 

Eight United States marines were killed in a 
clash with Nicaraguan insurgents on December 31 
and several others were wounded later in skir- 
mishes with insurgent bands. 

An explosion in a mine at Midvale, O., took the 
lives of five men on January 3. 

While Socialist and Christian trade union lead- 
ers in the great Ruhr mining regions of Germany 
appealed to their members to continue work and 
await the outcome of arbitration negotiations, the 
Communists called a strike, 40,000 miners respond- 
ing, according to reports from Essen. 

Race or color should not be a bar to member- 
ship in the National Students Federation of 
America, the sixth congress of the organization ‘in 
Atlanta voted on January 2. 

eS ee 
GOOD PLUGS NEEDED 

A satisfactory adjustment of the carburetor can- 
not be made unless the spark plubs are in first- 
class condition, according to the Free Emergency 
Road Service of the California State Automobile 
Association. 

a 

When the privately owned public utilities are 
seeking favors from the city, those who favor them 
are “public-spirited citizens,” while those who op- 
pose them are “politicians.” 

i 

Do your share in putting union men to work. 

Buy union-made goods. 


The First Bank in the 
Mission District 


Friday, February. 13, 1931 


“FACTORY TO WEARER” 
MEN'S WEAR 
When you buy Eagleson union-made shirts 
you get lowest “Factory to Wearer” prices |: 


and you help local industry. er 
ee A td lines include: wa 


William W. Hansen - - 
Dan F. McLaughlin - - . 
Geo. J. Asmussen 


United Undertakers. 


Established July, 1682 
F Home 
Telephone Mlesion 0276 


Telephone MArket 0143 


CAVANAUGH 
OVERALL SERVICE 


H 340 Eleventh Street 
{ San Francisco 


NATIONAL 
ADVERTISED 
PRODUCTS 
SOLD 
HERE 
FOR 
LESS 


PROVISIONS 
SHOES 
DRY GOODS 


EVERY THING 
FOR THE 
HOME 


EASY TERMS 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


io PUNSTER & SAXE 


MARKET STREET 


bam 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


THE COST—Slightly over One Cent a Day 
THE RESULT — Security — No Worry 


THE MISSION BRANCH 


Leave your valuables in a Safe Deposit Box 
or Store Your Suit Cases, Bulky Packages, 
and Trunks in this Bank while on your 
vacation. Storage Rates on Application. 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 
Mission Branch 
Member Federal Reserve System 


SIXTEENTH STREET AND JULIAN AVENUE 
bem meee wee eee eee eee eee eee eed 


Friday, February 13, 1931 


“RED” DEMONSTRATORS 
STAGE DISTURBANCES 
THROUGHOUT COUNTRY 


What appears to have been a more or less con- 
certed movement on the part of Communists in 
different parts of the country took place on Tues- 
day last, when demonstrations said to have been 
directed by the so-called “Trade Union Unity 
League” of New York took place in more than a 
dozen. cities. The purpose of the outbreak seems 
to have been to call attention to a petition for an 
unemployment insurance law presented by a dele- 
gation which visited Congress. 

In Washington, where Speaker Longworth re- 
fused to see the petition bearers, a disturbance 
resulted in the arrest of three demonstrators in the 
gallery of the National House of Representatives. 

In Boston twelve persons, including two clergy- 
men and two women, were arrested when police 
broke up a meeting on the Common. 

In New York several thousand persons assem- 
bled in Union Square and heard soapbox speakers 
plead for unemployment insurance and jobs. 


Local “Reds” in Evidence 
In San Francisco the demonstration succeeded 


in blocking traffic for a short time, and twenty- 
nine of the demonstrators were arrested. 


In Sacramento the police and demonstrators 
came to blows and nine men were arrested and 
the “Red” headquarters was wrecked. 


Oakland police rushed a parade’ of “hunger 
marchers” and dispersed them after a half hour 
of rioting, during which several persons were in- 
jured. 

Similar disturbances were reported from Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, St. Paul, Kansas City, Oklahoma 
City, Seattle, Portland, Los’ Angeles, Salt Lake 
City and Hartford, Conn. 


pest ees ly sa 


STATE LABOR NEWS 

A mass meeting of Bakersfield and Kern county 
citizens was held on Friday, January 30, under 
the auspices of the Committee on Unemployment, 
to consider means of providing employment for 
local citizens. Addresses were delivered by the 
Rev. J. D. Page, I. E. Moore and Charles H. 
Rohrer. 

In one of the most interesting elections held 
in years the Kern County Labor Council selected 
the following officers to conduct its affairs for the 
ensuing year: President, C. E. Sheets, Barbers’ 
Union; vice-president, A. H. Volk, Carpenters’ 
Union No. 743; secretary-treasurer, W. A. Staar, 
Hod Carriers and Building Laborers; executive 
board,- Frank West (Carpenters), Frank Beatty 
(Electrical Workers). 


Edward H. Fitzgerald, formerly president of 
the Clerk’s Brotherhood of Los Angeles, has been 
appointed United States Commissioner of Con- 
ciliation for the section of which Los Angeles is 
the center, by Secretary of Labor Doak. He takes 
the place made vacant by the retirement of Capt. 
Charles T. Connell. 


James Shea, business representative of Bakery 
Wagon Drivers and Salesmen’s Union No. 432, 
reported to the Central Labor Council of Alameda 
county at its last meeting the situation relative 
to the controversy between the union and the 
People’s Baking Company, which recently closed 
down its plant in the East Bay district. The action 
of the company was the result of a dispute as to 
wages, in which the union claimed the company 
demanded terms contrary to a contract entered 
into with the East Bay Manufacturing Bakers’ 
Association. The Central Council unanimously 
‘tended ‘its support to the locked-out employees. 

The Meat Cutters’ Union of Los Angeles has 
instituted a compaign to thoroughly organize that 
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city as far as that craft is concerned, according 
to the Los Angeles Citizen. Business Representa- 
tive George J. Hobart is in general charge of the 
work, aided by officers of the-local union and 
backed by the Central Labor Council. The Inter- 
national Meat Cutters and Butchers’ Union is also 
behind the drive. Meetings are being held daily 
and good progress is reported. The initiation fee 
has been reduced for the campaign. 

The Los Angeles Building Trades Council held 
its annual election last week, and installed the suc- 
cessful candidates, who were as follows: Presi- 
dent, W. R. Michener, Asbestos Workers; vice- 
president, Fred Melville, Carpenters; secretary- 
treasurer, Collins Hardin, Steam Fitters; sergeant- 
at-arms, Tony Lugo, Ornamental Plasterers; 
trustees, Tony Lugo, George Sprague and Joe 
Roberts. . 


A number of representatives of unions in the 
motion picture industry in Los Angeles and Holly- 
wood are on their way to New York to participate 
in a conference called by the presidents of the 
five international unions, parties to the agreement 
with the moving picture producers. Matters of 
jurisdiction and policy are to be straightened out. 


GIVE GARMENT WORKERS 
A CHANCE FOR WORK 


Garment Workers’ Union No. 131 re- 
ported to the Labor Council at the last 
meeting that work in that trade was very 
dull, the members being employed only two 
or three days a week. They stated that 
if the union men of this city and vicinity 
would buy but two local union-made shirts 
a year, their members would have plenty 
of work. 

This is a_ startling statement which is. 
doubtless borne out by fact. Think of it, 
you union men of San Francisco! Here is 
a staunch and tried union whose members 
are unemployed because other unionists are 
not living up to the principles of organized 
labor! Let it sink into your union con- 
sciousness and then determine to do your 
part in providing employment for union 
men and women by purchasing local union- 
made shirts—as well as other union-made 
commodities. 
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Edwin C. Alexander, one of No. 21’s pensioner 
members, answered the final “30” on Tuesday, 
February 10. Mr. Alexander had been a meffiber? 
of No. 21 for a great many yéars and had been one 
of the make-ups on the old Morning Call. He had 
been on the pension roll since 1914. The deceased 
member is survived by his widow, Mrs. Anna 
Alexander, two sons and a-brother. Funeral ser- 
vices were held on Thursday morning from Mis- 
sion Dolores. 

The February meeting of the union will take 
place on Sunday, February 15, and every member 
is expected to attend. Much of importance is to 
come before the meeting, including the report of 
the laws revision committee. /. study of what has 
happened during the past year to the unorganized 
and is happening today will convince every reader 
that organizing pays and that the way to make 
your organization better is to interest yourself in 
its work. Attend union meetings regularly. 

On February 4 members of Seattle Typographi- 
cal Union No. 202 by a vote of 174 against to 172 
for defeated a referendum proposition levying a 
10 per cent assessment on its members. As an al- 
ternative to the assessment the proposition pro- 
vided that a member giving out one day’s work 
each week would be exempt from the 10 per cent 
assessment. According to word from Ralph Mc- 
Cullough, president of No. 202, the union was to 
again ballot on the same proposition on Sunday, 
February 8. 

At an eastern conference of the International 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union recently 
held in Springfield, Mass., limitation of appren- 
tices was urged-as a means of solving unemploy- 
ment. It was also proposed that journeymen be 
admitted to the union only as they are needed in 
the industry. Reports made by the conference 
showed the largest number of unemployed in the 
history of the union. Some twenty local unions 
were represented at the meeting, and it was agreed 
that action on apprentice limitation would be 
taken at the national convention next summer. 

Word. has been received that the Reno News, 
which has been issued as a: weekly for some time, 
has announced its entry into the morning daily 
field as soon as the necessary equipment is re- 
ceived from the East.‘The Reno News Publishing 
Company, incorporated in 1930, has a capitalization 
of $100,000. 

For Sale—Mergenthaler practice 
charts and copyboard; like new; half price. 
be seen at union headquarters. 

Paul Block, New York publisher and already 
owner of five daily newspapers in as many differ- 
ent cities, has added the Los Angeles Evening 
Express to his string of progressive publications. 
Block made- known his acquirement of the Ex- 
pressoldest daily in Los Angeles and just a 
month or so short of passing its sixtieth year of 
age<in the ‘final edition of that paper Wednesday 
evening. His other papers are the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette, Brooklyn Standard-Union, Newark 
Star-Eagle, Toleda Blade and Duluth Herald. He 
is also a director in Pictorial Review, woman’s 
magazine. The Express was first issued March 27, 
1871, by an association of printers headed by H. Z. 
Osborne. In 1875 Col. James J. Ayres and Joseph 
D. Lynch bought it. Osborne regained control in 
the 90s, and in 1900 the late Edwin T. Earl pur- 
chased the paper. Earl was the sole owner until 
his death, January 2, 1919. The Express was sold 
on June 1, 1922, by the Earl estate, to two men 
who had been manager and editor, respectively— 
F. W. Kellogg and Edward A. Dickson. Kellogg 
sold his interest in 1925 to Dickson and Guy C. 


keyboard, 
May 


‘nine note scale. 
‘ played, it’s distinctive because of a long finger- 
| board with many markings. 
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Earl, Jr., since which time Earl has been president, 
while Dickson continued as editor. 

The annual report-of the public printer of the 
United. States for-the year 1930 contains the fol- 
lowing interesting facts: George H. Carter, in- 
cumbent public printer, took charge of the gov- 
ernment printing office in April,- 1921, and has 
held office under Presidents Harding, Coolidge 
and Hoover. Only one other public printer, John 
D. Defrees, appointed by President Lincoln in 
1861, had a longer service record. Seven hundred 
and forty-seven fewer persons were employed in 
the government printing office in 1930 than in 1920. 
Average annual earnings of the employees of the 
G. P. O. have advanced from $1672 in 1920 to 
$2222 in 1930. The total computed product for the 
fiscal year 1930 was valued at more than $14,000,- 
000, and there was $2,250,000 more uncompleted 
work on hand at the close of the fiscal year. A 
total of 3,903,932,177 pieces of printed matter were 
produced in the fiscal year. A demonstration of 
the capacity of the G. P. O. was given on Decem- 
ber 20, 1930, when as a result of both houses of 
Congress remaining in session. until midnight the 
Congressional Record of that date comprised 160 
pages; the last copy of the proceedings was not 
received until 2:15 a. m.; linotype composition 
completed at 4:25 a. m.; presses started at 5:10 
a. m.; and the completed edition of 36,500 copies 
run off in time for city delivery at 6:30 a.m. Dur- 
ing the year 34 monotype casters, 22 composing 
machines, 10 display machines, 1 material making 
machine and 1 supercaster were installed to replace 
old machines. There are now 130 monotype ma- 
chines in operation in the G. P. O. Total number 
of ems set in type in: 1930 was 2,473,567,100. Aver- 
age ems per hour: Linotype, 5118; monotype key- 
boards, 7214. During the fiscal year there were 
587 appointments to positions in the government 
printing office and 355 separations from the serv- 
ice, including 81 retirements. More than 8,000,000 


| pounds of type metals are in constant use in the 


G. P. O. Wages paid to employees of the G. P. O. 
for the fiscal year 1930 amounted to $7,571,554.89. 
Of this sum, $1,064,762.45 in wages is chargeable 
to the proofreading section of the office. The wages 
in this section are exceeded by but one other, that 
of the pressroom, and indicates the importance the 
government places upon accuracy. 


News Chapel Notes—By L. L. Heagney 

A date with a ‘dentist is what Johnny Dow’s 
daughter will hesitate to make again—anything 
else but—her first one turning out not so good. 
A sharp instrument with which he was exploring 
her mouth’ slipped, cut her tongue and she had a 
narrow escape from bleeding to death, three den- 
tists and an M. D. working with her for several 
hours, besides which her tongue swelled to such 
proportions that for two days she was unable to 
close her mouth. 

A new music theory, evolved by Harry Partch, 
formerly a copyholder on this paper, but now 
proofreading on a New Orleans sheet, holds pos- 


; sibilities of rejuvenating, if nothing else, the world 


of harmony. Partch’s theory calls for a scale of 


' twenty-nine steps within the octave instead of the 


conventional twelve. In addition, an instrument 
named the monophone is his invention for play- 
ing the scale’s new divisions. It has a viola body, 
lies between viola and cello in range, and is de- 
vised to carry the overtones included in the twenty- 
Held between the knees when 


Ordinary music can- 
not be played on it, so Partch composes his own, 


, melodies akin to those of Persia and Arabia, coun- 
| tries using a similar scale. 


Pish tush and a couple of tut tuts was Al Crack- 


; bon’s reaction to a story he set about a professor 


asserting that kissing will be a thing of the past 


in fifty years; for, as far as he’s concerned, Al | 
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says already it’s a thing of the past—a long time 
past. 

The judge who, according to dispatches the 
other day, upheld a wife’s right to work outside 
the home only 
went part way, G'S 27 2 42 
insists Elmer gz 2 az 
McGraw, who 7 23 
is minus a sit- 
uation now. 
He should 
have ruled it’s 
compulsory, ° 
Elmer claims. 

It'll be tought, this filing on government land 
and imitating the pioneers, but Alfie Moore tends 
to do just that this summer. Alfie leaves Sunday 
for the south to visit relatives and on returning 
will jerk type a while to catch a few smackers 
before heading for northern California with Dilse 
Hopkins, who also yearns to yawn in his own 
wickiup far from printshops and alarm clocks. . 

Sam Clarke is puzzled. A bootlegger, Sam says, 
parked in front of a fire hydrant and a copper 
tagged him, whether for ‘legging or parking, he 
can’t figure out. 

The bunch got a laugh out of an Eastern story 
Tuesday. A certain popular club, so the story said, 
which _monthly appoints three members alpha- 

betically to 

visit sick 
>members, 

holds a unique 

distinction — 

the sick com- 
mittee being a doctor, a minister and an under- 
taker.:The laugh over, Bert Coleman, secretary 
of the News Mutual Aid Society, frowning 
thoughtfully, stated his belief our society should 
try the scheme; it ought to save us a whole lot of 
dough. Though our sick members might linger in 
bed throughout visits of doctor and minister, none, 
hardboiled as some of us are, would have the hardi- 
hood to play the mattress with an undertaker so 
close. 

When his job petered out Jim (Bull Montana) 
Donnelly found time dragging and to while away 
an hour he oozed into a pool parlor, shot a half 
dozen games with a pick-up friend and lost ’em 
all. An offer to tie one hand behind him and 
pastime for a simoleon a game looked like duck 
soup to Bull and he grabbed at it; but digging up 
for three more games decided Montana he’d had 
enough, especially as the fellow got snooty— 
wanted to tie both hands behind him and shoot 
with his feet. 

————————___@&__—_—__ 


MAILER NOTES 
By Leroy C. Smith 

The regular monthly meeting of No. 18 will be 
held at Labor Temple on Sunday afternoon, the 
15th. 

No candid observer can fail to see that the 
chances of building up a new M. T. D. U. or 
bringing about a peace settlement out of court are 
extremely small—indeed, almost negligible or, in 
fact, impossible—despite Mr. McArdle’s hopes for 
the future. The present regime of the M. T. D. U. 
is a “lame-duck” officialdom. Mr. McArdle talks 
much about peace plans, but refuses to budge an 
inch from where the former officers of the M. T. 
D. U. stood on the mailer injunction. Though in 
pre-election promises Mr. McArdle deplored court 
litigation, the same has been carried on by him- 
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self and colleagues. Mr. McArdle was ‘elected 
president largely on his widely-heralded plans -fort 
restoring peace. No progress has been made. This 
is probably statesmanship; it looks like humor: It 


will be interesting to learn of more alleged peace. 


talk by Mr. McArdle & Co., while they continue 
standing pat on the mailer injunction. Reduced to 
a common denominator, the M. T. D. U. has al- 
ways been a fine thing for its officers to shout 
about, but not much substance to it when you 
analyze it. Reduced to its essentials, it has been 
a “home” for its officers. 

In the past it has been the policy of M. 'T. D. U. 


officials to centralize power in themselves. In this / 


respect the present officers are no different from 
their predecessors. The wide measure of local 
autonomy enjoyed by mailer locals affiliated with 
the I. T. U. only, namely, on the same basis of 
equality .as printer locals, is a policy not favored 
by officers of the M. T. D. U. When there was any. 
glory to be shared by the officers of an M. T. D, U. 
local, the “higher ups” of the M. T. D. U. were 
always on deck to share the honors, but when the 
officers of an M. T. D. U. local had a hard nut to 
crack, the obliging “higher ups” gracefully passed 


the buck to the local officers in a manner as much . 


as to say, “The honors are all yours,” or “After 
you, my dear Alphonse!” In submitting the im- 
portant moratorium question to Mailers’ Union 
No. 6 without recommendation, Mr. McArdle and 
the scale committee showed that the present 
“higher ups” of the M. T. D. U. continue to run 
true to form. Paying more money into the cof- 
fers of the M. T. D. U. will, in all likelihood, 
produce just such another calamity as the defense 
fund. , . 

Depression and despair! Of course, because the 
present officers of the M. T. D. U. hold the keys 
to the money lockers, they reserve the right to 
say who is responsible and who is not for the 
crash. of the defense and other funds. Just how 
long they will continue to “bamboozle” the mailer 
mind of the M. T. D. U. is problematical. Unrest 
is apparent, however. But it’s probably the old 
story over again. Nero fiddled while Rome burned. 
Perhaps McArdle & Co. put in too much time play- 
ing the “Arkansas Traveler” on their fiddles, too. 
And who can say but what they may yet be “forced 
to flee from the wrath to come”? 

It is rumored Mr. McArdle desires a new book 
of by-laws for the M. T. D. U. But what the 
M. T. D. U. really needs is to make. $2 “grow” 
where but $1 grows now. In any revision of laws, 
look out for the jokers. 

Henry Grauli of Chronicle chapel, vice-president 
of No. 18, left the beginning of the week for a 
couple of months’ visit with his parents in his old 
“home town” in the rockies, the metropolis of 
Denver. Other members of chapels are said to be 
planning on taking early spring and somewhat 
extended vacations from the mailer grind, espe- 
cially those who afford the luxury of autos... . 
It is rumored the web pressmen of Seattle, in 
recent arbitration, lost about everything except 
the “call-back.” 

ee ee 
CONSUMER: PAYS THE TAXES 

As simple a proposition as the fact that all taxes 
on manufactured goods and merchandise are passed 
on as part of the price paid by the purchaser does 
not seem to occur to the people who are complain- 
ing of taxes. When the “property owner” looks at 
his regular tax bill and at his special assessment 
bills, he raises a- great cry about his tax burdens. 
If he could see an itemized account of the taxes 
that have been added and added-again to every ar- 
ticle he buys, from the tariff on his sugar to the 
tax on sheep, clipped wool, Idoms, factories, spun 
thread, woven cloth, cut fabric, to the finashed ar- 
ticle that he buys at the retailer’s, and wears for a 
coat, he would make a bee-line for the Wailing 
Wall and how he would wail!l—Tax Facts. 
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NEW LABOR LAWS- : 

Labor legislation made ‘significant advances in 
1930 in spite of the small number of ‘regular ses- 
sions of law'making bodies, according to the annual 
survey just completed by the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation. roy : 

During the year the legislatures. of nine state: 
and two insular possessions added to their labor 
codes laws dealing with workmen’s compensation, 
old age pensions, safety and health, regulation of 
hours, regulation of private employment agencies, 
unemployment relief, or labor law administration. 
Congress continued the vocational rehabilitation 
act and made a half-hearted contribution to unem- 
ployment legislation by authorizing the collection 
of unemployment statistics. .. 

“New York, Massachusetts and Virginia led the 
way in the adoption of liberal labor laws during 
1930,” says John B. Andrews, secretary of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 
“State-wide and compulsory measures for old age 
rélief were adopted in the first two of these states, 
while Virginia replaced the unsatisfactory pro- 
visions of her workmen’s compensation act with 
more adequate requirements. 

“At the same time,” continues Dr. Andrews, “the 
year has witnessed a most unfortunate reluctance 
on the part of federal and state governments to 
recognize the seriousness of the problem of unem- 
ployment. Of the eleven states having special ses- 
sions not one enacted any unemployment legisla- 
tion. Among the nine states whose legislatures 
met in regular session, only Massachusetts and 
New Jersey succeeded in making even slight head- 
way against the widespread feeling that business 
depression could be overcome by denying its ex- 
istence. Massachusetts authorized the department 
of labor to investigate unemployment especially 
among workers over forty-five and provided for 
the speeding up of state highway construction with 
a minor amendment to a public works bill, while 
New Jersey in December increased the power of 
local authorities to undertake public construction. 
Congress passed the unemployment statistics 
amendment’ but dropped the appropriation item 
concerning it from the budget.” 

——__q—_______ 

URGES RIGHT OF “HUMAN ELEMENT” 

“Industry,” said former Secretary of War New- 
ton D. Baker in a New York address, “has no right 
to take all the gains that come from this rapid 
substitution of machine process for human hands 
without bearing a substantial part of the conse- 
quent dislocation of the human element which it 
causes.” 
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BEGGING FOR BREAD 
Begging for bread—in a plentiful land! 
Begging for bread—with a trade in his hand! 
Sound as a dollar, in heart and in head, 
Ready for work, and yet—begging for bread! 


Begging for bread—and not begging alone; 


Now are they swollen to numbers unknown 

Who weary the highways with heartbroken tread 

And swarm through our city streets—begging for 
bread! 


Begging for bread—with such stores on our hands 
We could feed the unfed of all habited lands: 
Food rotted to order—starvation widespread— 
Organized waste—millions, begging for bread! 


Begging for bread—while the dividends still 

Choke the fat coffers, and bulge Dives’s till; 

“Coming-out parties” increasing their spread, 

And blessed, in their names who are—begging for 
bread! = : 


Chief of the nation today’on the air, 
And all the big talkers, with language to spare— 
Urging the half-poor, already well-bled, 
To save our prosperity—begging for bread! 
—Robert Whitaker. 
La Crescenta, Cal., Jan. 23, 1931. 
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“NO AMERICAN SHOULD STARVE” 

President Hoover and the Senate continue the 
contest to decide as to the manner in which relief 
shall be extended to the drouth-stricken farmers 
of the Middle West, and in the meantime the Red 
Cross does its utmost to cope with the relief prob- 
lem. A compromise measure which is expected to 
pass provides $20,000,000 for loans to the farm- 
ers. The Republican insurgents, contending that 
this will not furnish the necessary relief, are block- 
ing passage of the compromise measure. While 
this rather undignified situation exists at Wash- 
ington, the needy in the stricken districts must 
wait, and the situation is creating alarm. Congress- 
man Huddleston of Alabama is authority for the 
statement that “many already have succumbed to 
starvation.” 

In an editorial leader the newspaper “Labor,” 
organ of the Railway Brotherhoods published at 
Washington, expresses sentiments in harmony with 
those voiced in the Labor Clarion’s article last 
week on “President Hoover and the Senate.” In 
part “Labor” says: 


“Those who oppose the use of Federal funds to 
relieve distress justify their seeming indifference 
to human misery by crying out that they are de- 
fending a great principle. A great principle is in- 
volved in the matter; but they have not stated it. 
That principle is: Every American is entitled to 
an opportunity to earn a living and no American 
should, if deprived of}a chance to work, be per- 
mitted to starve in the midst of plenty. 

“The-source of relief funds is relatively unim- 
portant. Perhaps private charity should be asked 
first, and local or state funds next, but if these 
are not enough, the Federal government must 
step in. A dollar does not become too sacred to 
buy food for a baby by coming into the United 
States Treasury. Private charity is not meeting 
the need. The Russell Sage Foundation, after a 
study of eighty cities, reports that last October 
75 per cent of the funds used in outdoor relief 
came from city, county and other public sources, 
and only 25 per cent from voluntary gifts. Local 
and state aid cannot meet the need. They are crip- 
pled by the very disasters which make relief neces- 


sary. 4 


“Every county in Arkansas is burned out by the 
drought; more than half the counties of Kentucky 
are in the same plight. In these two states alone, 
a million people are hungry now and more will 
hunger before spring. There must be another mil- 
lion drouth victims in other states; and in the cities, 
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5,000,000 workers are jobless, with satedied as many 
more working part time. : 

“Congressman Ragon of Arkansas told the 
House the other day: ‘Do you know that.it is pro- 
posed to ‘provide three meals a day per person, 
to be bought and paid for at the rate of 2.79 per 
meal? Do you know that we all voted for a bill 
that paid for the meals of convicts in Federal peni- 
tentiaries at:29 cents a day?’ ; 

' “Twenty-nine cents for convicts—and none too 
much at that; less than 9 cents for free, patriotic 
citizens who have committed no offense. 

“Let Federal aid be hedged about with every 
reasonable safeguard that anyone desires; but let 
it be given. No American. should starve in the 
midst of plenty. That? is the great principle at ao 
and the only one.” 

a a 

DISGRACED BY THOUGHTLESSNESS 

A distressing story comes from London of the 
disgrace brought on a Welsh Labor member of 
Parliament by reason of what he declared was 
an act of thoughtlessness. The fact that he had 
worked his way up from humble beginnings as a 
coal miner until he became a respected citizen, a 
recoghized economist, and~ an ‘honored «figure -in 
society, industry and politics seems to bear out 
his explanation that no act of rssh -pignk was 
contemplated. © 

- T. I. Mardy Jones, 52 years of age, and a 
typical figure of self-made success, explained in 
court, through his lawyer, that he was engaged 
in the South Wales coal strike negotiations and 
urgently needed an important document from his 
home. He did not care to entrust it to the mail, 
so he asked his wife to bring it to him in London. 
Thoughtlessly he sent her his non-transferable 
parliamentary railway pass, and she used it. He 
and his wife were fined for the offense and he 
resigned from Parliament. 

He must go back to his home humiliated, his 
public position lost, and a poor man, for his only 
income was his Parliamentary salary of $2000 
a year. 

As he stumbled out of the court with his wife, 
some of those in the crowd who had witnessed 
the proceedings, even speculated on the possibility 
that he would be driven back to spend his last 
years as he spent his first, grubbing for a scant 
living in a coal pit. 

———<_—_g——___ 

There seems to be some reluctance to discuss 
the proposed “unemployment insurance” legisla- 
tion which has been introduced in several state 
Legislatures, including that of California. Even 
President Green of the American Federation of 
Labor, who was reported recently as inclined to 
throw cold water on the proposal, reported to his 
executive council that while a study had been 
made of the unemployment insurance systems in 
England and Germany, he had reached no con- 
clusions and that the study would be continued. 

The effects of “frenzied finance” in prosperous 
times is said to be exacting its toll in these days 
of depression. It is recalled that many hard-headed 
business men expanded their plants and issued 
stock dividends to their shareholders, creating ‘in- 
creased capitalization and additional overhead 
charges. Now that the plants are operating on 
reduced schedules it is impossible to report in- 
terest earnings on the increased capitalization. 
They now cry for decreased wages and attempt 
to show by their records that they are operating 
at a.loss. 

aS ee 


A prominent citizen of Monterey Conan writes 
the Labor Clarion complaining of the “red tape” 
methods of the Department of State at Washing- 
ton. Recently he applied for a passport, wishing 
to travel abroad. He was informed that he would 
have to give proof of his naturalization, as he 
was a native of Great Britain. He has been a 
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voter since 1868, he says, claiming te have. been 


admitted to citizenship prior. to that.date, “although 
No certificate of naturalization was handed me.* 
The courthouse containing records of the: pro- 
ceedings was destroyed by fire. The State De; 
partment requires that he secure affidavits of two 
witnesses to his naturalization—an_ _impossible 
task, of course, but the State Department i is prob- 
ably following out the law. Naturalized ‘citizens 
should be warned to see that their citizenship 
papers are available in case of a desire to travel 
outside the bounds of the United States. Other- 
wise they may find it extremely difficult to re- 


enter the country. 


eS ee 

“There is a burden of work, over and above that 
caused or aggravated by unemployment, for the 
care of which social agencies are responsible,” a 
Russell Sage Foundation report, just issued, says. 
“Sickness, insanity, death, widowhood, orphan- 
hood occur in good times and bad. Homes are 
broken up from other causes than unemployment. 
Boys and girls get into trouble even though their 
fathers are not without a job: The social agencies 
cannot lay aside all other burdens to deal with the 
unemployed, though there is no social agency 
worthy of the name which does not expect to make 
special efforts to extend its work at such a time, 
even while it recognizes that it is being asked to 
get under a burden that lies properly at the door 
of industry.” 

SS ae 

Business men’s organizations of Turlock con- 
ceived the brilliant idea of holding an “egg-throw- 
ing contest” in an effort to decrease the egg sup- 
ply and thus “stabilize” the market. Such a 
stream of protests poured in from all parts of 
the country that it is announced that the plan 
has been abandoned. It is difficult to account for 
the mentality of anyone who would destroy whole- 
some food at the moment when the chief problem 
before the country is to provide some means of 
feeding the hungry victims of the industrial de- 
pression. But it is pleasant to know that com- 
mon sense prevailed before this outrage upon 
decency was consummated. 

<a 

“However confusing it may seem, the report of 
the Wickersham commission registers distinct 
Progress in the return to sanity and temperance,” 
says a report by Ira M. Ornburn, secretary of 
Labor’s Committee for modification of the Vol- 
stead act. Mr. Ornburn is indeed an optimist if 
he can discern “progress” in a document of such 
diversified views as that submitted by the much 
touted Wickersham commission. Mr. Ornburn 
elaborates by pointing out that “of the eleven com- 
missioners only two can be fairly said to stand 
unreservedly for the present condition.” 

pe lc 

Union men who are paying assessments to pro- 
vide for their unemployed members should be con- 
sistent and purchase none but union-made goods, 
and thus provide work for their needy members 
and those of other crafts. Real union men would 
rather earn money than have it from the pay en- 
velopes of their fellows. 

————_@___—_—__ 

Senator Wagner’s bill for the advance planning 
of public works as a safeguard against unem- 
ployment became a law Tuesday. The President 
said he took “great pleasure” in signing the meas- 
ure and complimented Senator Wagner for having 
worked out an admirable measure. 

i eee 

By an overwhelming vote the citizens of San 
Francisco on Friday last approved the three bond 
issues which are to provide employment for needy 
citizens. The majorities for the bonds averaged 
more than seven to one. 

a 

Do your share in putting union men to work. 

Buy union-made goods. 
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THE CHERRY TREE 
With a little hatchet the truth about many 
things is hewed out—sometimes profoundly, 
sometimes flippantly, sometimes recklessly. 


Nothing has come bringing so much glee in a 
long time as a couple of socks to the jaw just 
recently delivered to our old friend the intelligence 
test. 

It’s called an intelligence test by its. sponsors. 
It’s their baby and they named it, but there are 


now some rather healthy signs that the cognomen — 


may be a misnomer, or something of that sort. 

Dr. A. A. Brill, eminent psychiatrist, is one of 
the growing number of swatters of the intelligence 
test. He pokes :Mr. I. Q. smack on the beak. 

Dr. Brill cites one youth who said, after a test, 
that he wrote foolish answers on purpose. “What 
do they expect in answer to a lot of foolish ques- 
tions?” the boy asked, showing thereby real intel- 
ligence. This authority says there are cases where 
paper and pencil tests may be misleading and even 
harmful. And as: for teachers, he tells them that 
if they don’t know their crowd at the end of a 
week, no test will help them. 

Dr.: Brill is almost furious in his assault. 

* * * 


Dr. Kenneth D. Blackfan, chairman of the com- 
mittee on growth and development, of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection, 
is no more of a word-mincer than is Dr. Brill. “No 
intelligence test samples the entire range of mental 
abilities,” says this critic. And also, says Dr. Black- 
fan, the first inherent danger in an uncritical use 
of intelligence tests lies in the elusive nature of 
intelligence itself. 

And that there has been uncritical use and will 
continue to be, goes without saying. The dear fad 
hunters grab a fad, use it to the limit and swear 
by it. : 

Returning to Dr. Brill, it is worth pointing out 
that he makes his heaviest score by pointing out 
that the testers must ignore the emotions, and 
human beings are emotional beings. He declares 
that the emotional side of a person is the most 
important side. ” 
* * * 

Dr. Carl Van Doren, editor and critic, holds that 
the judgment of any bright young person is as 
good as the verdict of a battery of intelligence 
testers. He is probably right. 

The intelligence testers tend to put children— 
and elders—in classifications and keep them there. 
They label a boy as good for a farm and that puts 
that boy where he belongs, whether he belongs 
there or not. If they guess wrong, that’s just 
too bad. 

They label a girl as capable of located 4 in a 
laundry and that tickets her for that kind of work 
and no other. Whether she hates laundries and 
finds later that she can run a bank is beside the 
point to the testers. Like other doctors, they can’t 
admit mistakes, 

* * * 

The intelligence testers got their big chance dur- 
ing the war. They ladled out labels for young men 
by the thousands. It is not of record that they 
picked a single Congressional Medal of Honor man 
in advance. It would be of interest to see the rec- 
ord of promotions as compared to the I. Q. ratings 
previously given. Strangely, nothing of the kind 
seems to have been printed. 

The world produces fads prolifically. Great num- 
bers of people live by virtue of fads. They grab the 
fads, promote them, put pink ribbons on them 
and get big reputations or wads of money or both. 

But those things that tend to put human beings 
in fixed classes had better be regarded with awe 
and suspicion, if not with outright hostility. 


THE°VAEBOR CLARION 


We constantly impose more conditions that limit 
what ownership means when that ownership 
stretches out and affects the lives of other people. 

We regulate railroads, which ‘are private prop- 
erty. We are feeling for a way to regulate power. 
We make a difference between so-called public 
service properties and other properties and we 
are not always clear in our mind as to what are 
public service preeertes. The line is: subject to 
change. 

The truth is dunk wha the right of private own- 
ership was established a man could not, by the 
aid of machinery, stretch out his jurisdiction to 
cover a nation. He could not stretch out his au- 
thority and bring thousands under his ‘domina- 
tion. That changing character of property is 
giving statesmen headache. 

* * * 


We shall maintain the right to own property 
privately, but it begins to appear that the question 
of what power shall go with ownership is not 
yet settled—and maybe never will be. Certainly, 
however, it can no longer carry the right of life 
or death. 


poe, 
WIT AT RANDOM 
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Guide (on a London sight-seeing bus): “Lides 
and gentlemen, we are now passin’ one o’ the 
oldest public ’ouses in the country.” Passenger: 
“Wot for?”—Sawdust. - 


Her Papa: “Don’t think for a minute you’re 
going to marry my daughter.” Her Caller: “Fine! 
You get me out of this mess and I’m your friend 
for life.’—College Humor. 


“Darling, may I kiss your hand?” asked the 
young man with old-fashioned ways. “Sure, kid; 
hop to it,” said the Modern Jane, “but be careful 
you don’t burn: your nose on my cigarette.”—Iowa 
Labor News. 


“Father,” said Jimmy, running into: the drawing 
room, “there’s a big-black cat in the dining room.” 
“Never mind, Jimmy,” said the father, drowsily; 
“black cats are lucky.” “This one is; he’s had your 
dinner !”—Tid-Bits. 


“Yes, my friends,” said the theological lecturer, 
“some admire Moses, who instituted the old law, 
some Paul, who spread the new. But after all, 
which character in the Bible has had the largest 
following?” As he paused, a voice from the back 
bench shouted, “Ananias.” 


“Poor Lola! She got cruelly deceived when 
she married old Goldrox.” “Why, didn’t he have 
any money?” “Oh, yes, plenty of money, but he 
was ten years youhger than he said he was.”— 
Optimist. 


Bursting open the door marked “Private,” the 
butcher confronted the local lawyer. “If a dog 
steals a piece of meat from my shop, is the 
owner liable?” he asked the man behind the desk. 
“Certainly,” replied the lawyer. “Very well; your 
dog took a piece of steak worth half a dollar about 
five minutes ago.” “Indeed,” he returned smoothly, 
“then if you give me the other half, that will 
cover my fee.’—Wall Street Journal. 


A young London girl who was holidaying in 
the country became rather friendly with a young 
farmer. One evening as they were strolling in 
the fields they happened across a cow and a calf 
rubbing noses in the accepted bovine fashion. 
“Ah,” said the young farmer, “that sight makes 
me want to do the same!” “Well, go ahead,” said 
the girl, encouragingly; “it’s your cow.”—Carpen- 
ter. 


Q.—How many states have no legal limit on 
the working day for women and minors? 
A.—Five. There are 19 states in which woul 
may work ten or more hours per day. 


} Q.—Who are the officers and executive com- 
mittee of the Workers’ Education Bureau of 
America? ‘ 

A.—William Green, honorary president; Thos, 
E. Burke, president; Thomas Kennedy, treasurer; 
Spencer Miller, Jr., secretary; Matthew Woll, 
chairman; Fannia M. Cohn, Paul W. Fuller, John 
L. Kerchen, Elmer E. Milliman, Victor A. Olan- 
der, George W. Perkins, Harry A. Russell. 


Q.—Where was William N. Doak, United States 
Secretary of Labor, born? 
A.—Rural Retreat, Va. 
ee a ae d 
CLEVELAND HOTELS STILL UNFAIR 
National committees of the two major political 
parties will be advised that Cleveland hotels are 
warring on union restaurant employees, according 
to a statement by President Green of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Organized labor will 
ask directors of the political parties to ignore the 
request of Cleveland business men that they hold 
their national conventions in that city next year. 
= eee 
The international Brotherhood of Bookbinders, 
by a referendum vote, defeated an age-old pension 
plan and increased their per capita tax to create 
a defense fund. Nearly one-half of these workers 
are women. 


FINE UNION TAILORED CLOTHES— 
AT A PRICE YOU LIKE TO PAY 


BOSS atways ram rotazor 


1034 MARKET ST. UNION TAILOR 


OUR 31st 
JANUARY REDUCTIONS 
AT NEW LOWER PRICES 


means a more practical saving to 
you in 


UNION MADE CLOTHES 
during this month than for many 
years. Made in our own modern 


workshop by happy, contented 
Union Mechanics. 


Kelleher & Browne 


Since 1900 


.716 Market Street 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL 


Installation of Officers Principal Order of Business 


Last Friday night’s meeting of the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council was interesting, not so much 
from the amount of business transacted, as be- 
cause of an instructive discussion which arose 
on economic questions and the review: of the in- 
dustrial depression presented by Dan Murphy, 
acting as installing officer for the newly elected 
officials of the Council. In introducing the new 
president, .D. P. Haggerty, Mr. Murphy paid a 
high compliment to that gentleman, and also 
expressed the appreciation of the Council for the 
services rendered to organized labor by the re- 
tiring president, Roe H. Baker. Mr. Haggerty 
made an address on occupying the chair that was 
a splendid augury of future activities of the 
Council. 


Secretary O’Connell responded to a call for a | 


speech and recited a new story in his inimitable 
manner, and responses were also made by Vice- 
President Dixon and Sergeant-at-Arms Patrick 
O’Brien. 
Synopsis of Minutes of February 6 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., by Presi- 
dent Roe H. Baker. 

Roll Call of Officers—All present except Dele- 
gate Child, who was excused. 


Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 
Credentials—Cracker Bakers, John Sarno vice 
P. McGowan. Letter Carriers, John C. Daly, P. S. 
Finney, John Foppiano, James Coleman, R. M. 
Kelly, Nate Cohen, Al Heimrath. Cooks No. 44, 
James Morris, Martin Lawhern, Otto Bruhn, 
Jerry J. Bentley, J. A. Moore, Max Benkert, B. F. 
Dodge, Emil Buehrer, Harry Haredis, Bernard 
Schiff. Musicians, Walter A. Webber, Albert A. 
Greenbaum, George Kittler, George Lerond, 
George Pinto, K. A. Dietrich. Delegates seated. 
Communications—Filed: From Congresswoman 
Florence P. Kahn, acknowledging receipt of 
Council’s letter relative to legislation for the pay- 
ment of adjusted compensation to World War 
veterans. From Central Labor Council of Stanis- 
laus county, with reference to unfair products of 
the Modesto and Challenge Creameries. From the 
Samuel Gompers Post of the American Legion, 
inclosing copy of resolutions which it had adopted 
urging the passage of bond issues in behalf of the 
unemployed. From the Builders’ Exchange, in- 
closing copy of resolutions relative to the Unem- 
ployment Bond Issue. From the Board of Public 
Works, acknowledging receipt of Council’s letter 
relative to the use of Municipal tracks by the 
Market Street Railway, and that the matter had 
been referred to the Board of Supervisors. From 
Retail Shoe Clerks’ Union, requesting all trade 
unionists to demand the Clerk’s button when pur- 
chasing shoes. From the Chief of Police, William 
J. Quinn, acknowledging receipt of Council’s let- 
ter, relative to the educational meeting on the 
proposed new charter, and thanking Council for 
same. From Washington Central Labor Union, 
advising people to stay away from that city on 
account of the unemployment situation in that city. 
Reports of Unions—Street Carmen reported the 
proceedings of the Public Utilities Committee of 
the Board of Supervisors last Wednesday. Su- 
pervisor Havenner defended the position of ‘he 
Council on the use of the Municipal Railway 
tracks by the Market Street Railway during the 
construction of its tracks on Market street. Orna- 
mental Plasterers report business very slack. 
Report of Law and Legislative Committee—The 
committee submitted-a report of its meeting held 
February 4, for the purpose of devising ways and 


' seek to defeat the charter. 


means for the conduct of an educational cam- 
Paign to explain the proposed new charter to the 


| voters and to secure its defeat at the coming elec- 


tion on Thursday, March 26. As a result of the 
discussion the chair was authorized to appoint a 
committee of twenty-five of leading citizens op- 
posed to the Charter to act as a central commit- 
tee to unite and direct the activities of all per- 
sons, organizations and clubs that oppose and 
Report received as 
progressive. 

Installation of Officers—Past President D. C. 
Murphy installed the following officers for the 
ensuing year: President, D. P. Haggerty; Vice- 
President, S. T. Dixon; Sergeant-at-Arms, Pat- 
rick O’Brien; Secretary-Treasurer, John A. O’Con- 
nell; Trustees, Charles Child, James E. Hopkins, 
William Granfield; Executive Committee, Joseph 
Blanchard, James Coulsting, John C. Daly, Pierre 
Flaherty, Manuel Jacobs, George Kidwell, George 
Knell, William Lehr, J. F. Metcalf, Laura Mol- 
leda, Anthony Noriega, Patrick O’Brien, William 
Stanton; Organizing Committee, Anthony Bren- 
ner, George Cullen, B. E. Hayland, Theodore 
Johnson, R. C. Kreutzberg, M. S. Maxwell, Lea 


| Phillips, William Ratto, J. J. Sutton; Law and 


Legislative Committee, Roe H. Baker, Henry 
Heidelberg, Jas. E. Hopkins, Theodore Johnson, 
George Kidwell, Paul Scharrenberg, Edward Van- 
deleur; Directors of Labor Clarion, Anthony 
Brenner, James Coulsting, M. E. Decker, George 
S. Hollis, John A. O’Connell. : 

Receipts—$359.00.. Expenses—$263.71. 

Council adjourned at 9:40 p. m. 

JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secy. 
a 


TRADES UNION PROMOTIONAL LEAGUE 

Minutes of Meeting Held February 4, 1931 

The regular meeting of the Trades Union Pro- 
motional League was held Wednesday, February 
4, 1931, in Mechanics’ Hall, Labor Temple. The 
meeting was called to order by President C. H. 
Parker at 8 p. m. and on roll call the following 
were noted absent: Noble Burton, excused; T. A. 
Rotell, Sid. France, Theo. Johnson. The minutes 
of previous meeting, held January 21, were ap- 
proved as read. 

Credentials—From Bookbinders and Bindery 
Women’s Union for Edward Lawler and Henry 
Kerbaugh; Edward Lawler, being present, was 
seated. T. Shea and W. Code, being present, were 
seated from the Building Service Employees’ 
Union No. 9. 

_ Communications—From Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
League, minutes, read and filed. From Building 
Trades Council, minutes, read and filed. 

Trustees’ Report—Report submitted as of No- 
vember 30, 1930. Same concurred in. 

Bills—Read and referred to trustees; same or- 
dered paid. 


Report of Secretary—Visited furniture firms on 
local union-made stoves. Visited clothing and 
haberdashery stores. Visited unions with litera- 
ture and corresponded with some Eastern firms 
on union label goods: Approved. 


Reports of Unions—Typographical Union re- 
ported that the Allied Printing Trades Council is 
holding a prize contest for anyone turning in the 
most pieces of literature not bearing the union 
label. Information can be had on this contest by 
getting in touch with the Secretary at. 16 First 
street. The referendum vote for relief of unem- 
ployed members carried. Bookbinders state they 
are also assisting their members. Cracker Bakers 
report business not so good; that the National 
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Biscuit Company and the San Francisco Biscuit 
Company, which is a Seattle firm, are unfair td 
them. Waiters’ Union state they have quite a: 
unemployed list. Are furnishing’ food for the 
needy. Donated $500 to the Cleveland, Ohio} 
strike, making a total of $1500, Remember Fos- 
ter’s and Clinton’s Cafeterias are unfair. Shoe 
Clerks reported business slow and that Steinberg’s 
shoe stores and Austin’s shoe stores are non- 
union. Garment Workers No. 131 say work is bad, 
members working only two or three days a week; 
state that if the union men would only buy two 
local union-made shirts a year their members 
would have plenty of work. Sign Painters, Coop- 
ers, Pressmen and Millmen’s Unions report work 
not so good. Miscellaneous Union No. 110 re- 
ported a little depression, but members are find- 
ing work. Cigar Makers state work very slack; 


| El Primo and Van Camp cigars are notoriously 


unfair to them; look for the blue union label on 
the cigar box. Billposters, Brother Phillips re- 
porting, stated that their delegate, E. Silacie, who 
was seriously injured last November, was slowly 
improving and wants to thank the league for all 
the good work that was done for Billposters. 
Stereotypers reported conditions fair. Grocery 
Clerks have organized the clerks in the New Mis- 
sion Market Groceteria at Twenty-second and 
Mission streets. Look for the union button. 

New Business—Installation of officers, retiring 
President C. H. Parker, giving the obligation. 
Delegate J. C. Willis installed the new officers of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the league. The follow- 
ing were called upon to address the meeting: Re- 
tiring President C. H. Parker, President A. W. 
Edwards, and Brothers G. J: Plato, J. C. Willis, 
Jack Williams, and W. G. Desepte; also Brother 
John Carter of Oakland, who was a visitor. 

Receipts—$130.96. Bills paid—$114.05. 

Meeting adjourned at 9:15 p. m., to have the 
delegates and visitors attend the luncheon given 
by the Ladies’ Auxiliary in the banquet room. 
The league also showed two pictures, “Brazil’s 
Gift,” and a comic, “His Off Day.” The gathering 
was addressed by Brother Metcalf of the Molders’ 
Union, on voting for the unemployment bonds. 
Sisters Desepte and Gerhart outlined the new aid 
work the Ladies’ Auxiliary would undertake in 
the near future. All present stated they enjoyed 
the refreshments and the pictures. 

“Employ Union Members by demanding Union 
Workers and Union Merchandise.” 

W. G. DESEPTE, Secretary. 


Minutes of the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Trades Union Pro- 
motional League held its meeting February 4, 1931, 
in room 315, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp 
streets. The meeting was called to order by. the 
president, Mrs. Desepte, at 8.20 p. m. Roll’ call 
of officers showed all present: Minutes of’ the 

previous meeting were read and approved. 


Communications read and filed. Reports of 
committee showed good progress. A very good 
report from a special committee that was to look 
into some charity work was received. _ 


New Business—Discussion on some new work 
that the auxiliary is going to take up. 


Our visitor was Mrs. Carter, from Oakland. 


The new officers for the year of 1931 were in- 
stalled by Mr. Willis, from the Trades Union: Pro- 
motional League. Refreshments were served: to 
members and delegates from the league. A picture 
was shown by Mr. Desepte, which was enjoyed by 
all. With no further business to come: before the 
auxiliary the meeting adjourned. 


MRS. DECKER, Sec’y-Treas. 
——___@ 


It is inconsistent to purchase non-union goods 
and pay union assessments. Call for the union 
label. at +5 
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LETTER CARRIERS REJOICE 
OVER ENACTMENT OF 
FORTY-FOUR HOUR WEEK 


On Wednesday last the Senate passed. the House 
bill providing a forty-four hour week for postal 
employes. and sent it to the President for approval, 
which is believed to be assured. The local letter 
carriers, jubilant at winning their long fight, will 
celebrate the occasion with a dance at Native 
Sons’ Hall Saturday night. 


The measure will provide extra work for 256 
substitute clerks and. carriers in San Francisco, 
Postmaster Harry L. Todd announced. About 1900 
employes will get Saturday afternoons off. 


Employment for 10,000 substitutes as a result is 
expected by Thomas F. Flaherty, secretary- 
treasurer of the National Federation of Postoffice 
Clerks. 


More than 150,000 postal employes will be re- 
quired to work only four hours on Saturday, with 
compensation for overtime. 
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ORGANIZING OPPOSITION TO 
PROPOSED FREEHOLDERS’ CHARTER 
Through the instrumentality of the law and legis- 
lative committee of the San Francisco Labor 
Council, the opposition to the Freeholders’ Char- 
ter to be voted on Thursday, March 26, is being 
organized and has assumed such form as may 
eventually bring into one concentrated movement 
the growing opposition to the charter. The main 
grounds of objection are the bureaucratic form 
of city government, in parts a complete city- 
manager form, effectuated through the provisions 
establishing a large number of appointive officials 
to take over the management of all the large busi- 
ness departments of the municipality; the unlim- 
ited powers entrusted to the combination of the 
mayor, the board of supervisors, and the chief 
administrative officer, to create and abolish de- 
partments, boards and commissions; the increased 
powers of the civil service commission and de- 
partment heads in controlling compensation of all 
city employees; the powers of the appointive utility 
commission to fix rates and determine extensions 
and affairs of the- publicly owned and operated 
public utilities; the extraordinary power of the 
mayor to assume a complete dictatorship over city 
employees and city’s resources whenever in his 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 
The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List” of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 
Alhambra Theatre. 
American Tobacco Company. 
Austin’s Shoe Stores. 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
la Roma Cigar: Co. 
Castro Theatre. 
Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 
Clinton Cafeterias. 
Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 
E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mfg., 113 Front. 
Foster's Lunches. : 
Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 
Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 
Hollywood Dry Corporation and its Products. 
Koffee Kup, 5424 Geary. 
Kress, S. H., Stores. 
Manning's, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 
Market Street R. R. 
nn Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 
Milk Producers’ Assn. of Central California. 
Producers of “Modesto” and “Challenge” 
Butter. 
National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
Purity Chain Stores. 
Royal eatre. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 
The Mutual Stores Co. 
Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 
- Traung Label & Litho Co. 
Union Furniture Co:, 2075 Mission. 
All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 


THe LABOR CLARTON 


judgment there ‘exists a possibility of danger to | | 


life or property, such as is presumed to eventuate 
in the occurrence of any farge Jabor controversy 

or strike. ; sid og rae 
The name of the proposed organization to con- | 
duct the campaign against the proposed charter is 
the Citizens’ Anti-Charter League, and a central 
committee of twenty-five outstanding citizens op- 
posed to the charter,and a small executive com- 
mittee are in the process of formation to take 
charge of the organizing campaign against the 
charter. 
: panesbancenenr nS Sere asoteeaeee 


RECEIPTS FROM GASOLINE TAX 
California’s 1930 gasoline taxes will total $39,- 


‘666,028.54. This was revealed here Monday by 


John C. Corbett of San Francisco, member of the 
state board of equalization from the First district, 
upon completion of the assessment roll for the last 
quarter of the year. “Compared with 1929 taxes 
from the same source, the 1930 revenues show an 
increase of 6.5 per cent,” said Corbett. “The gain 
is $2,441,920.63, or an average of more than $200,- 
000 a month.” 
ae Se 

The best way in which to help your fellow- 
unionists is to purchase the products of their labor. 
Buy union-made goods. 


a 


r 
Phone Market 170 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
3089 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia . San Francisce 


borocccewseceec eee ecco oe eee owe eee eee d 


JULIUS S. GODEAU, INC. 


Independent of the Trust 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER 
41 Van Ness Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Private Exchange HEmlock us 


OAKLAND STOCKTON 
Funeral Service That Saves and Serves 


There is a bargain 
for you at this 


store every day 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN WHEN HAVING 
WORK DONE ON YOUR CAR 


sess 


DRINK CASWE 
-. SUtter 6654 


GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 


uy 


. {N RECOGNIZED CLOTHES | 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailo 


1104 MARKET STREET 


JACQUARD DAVENPORT BED 
$77.50 
A Well-Built Bed 


for the small bungalow, flat or apart- 
ment. The quality of Jacquard and the 
construction is ‘guaranteed the best 
money can buy for a moderate price. 


Eastern Outfitting Company 


1017 MARKET STREET, NEAR 6TH ST. 


clothe the entire 
family on “Cheer- 
ful Credit.” 


We welcome Credit Accounts 


of all men steadily employed 
or permanently located ... . 


Columbia Outfitting Co. 
Mission at 22nd Street 


NOTE: We close every night in the week except 
Saturday 


[CANTBUST EM} 


WORKGOODS 


your Guide 


To the dealer who gives 
real service in a complete 
assortment of work and 
outing clothing for men 
and boys. 
ELOESSER-HEYNEMANN CO. 


San Francisco LosAngeles Portland 
1928 


LL’S COFFFEE 
442 2nd St. 


Brief Items of Interest 


James W. Mullen, who has been confined to his 
room for some time, is still under medical treat- 
ment. Quiet and rest have been prescribed. 

Rapid progress in organizing the 6000 volunteer 
workers into divisional units for the coming cam- 
paign of the Community Chest, February 25 to 
March 10, is reported by General Chairman W. P. 
Fuller, Jr., at headquarters, 225 Post street. 

Congress is still enmeshed in the net of dissen- 
sion as to the soldiers’ bonus bill. The latest news 
is to the effect that the choice lies between a pro- 
posal increasing loans by approximately $500,000,- 
000 to pay off one-fourth of the face value of the 
certificates at a cost of about $850,000,000. 


The proposal of the Board of Public Works to 
write into contractors’ specifications that no wage 
minimum below that set by the Impartial Wage 
Board be paid on contracts involving city work, 
has been referred to Assistant City Attorney 
Henry Heidelberg for an opinion, doubt having 
arisen as to the authority of the board to write 
in the provision. The Industrial Association has 
joined the Building Trades Council and the Labor 
Council in indorsing the proposal. 

The following members of San Francisco unions 
passed away during the week just closed: Edwin 
C. Alexander, member of Typographical Union 
No. 21; John Ashton, Machinists’ Union No. 68; 
George C. Buckmaster, Lathers’ Union No. 65; 
Matthew W. Gassner, Machinists’ Union No. 68; 
George W. Roach, T. A. T. S. E. No. 16; Charles 
E. Johnson, Carmen’s Union, Division No. 518; 
James Waldron, Brotherhood of Teamsters, Local 
No. 85. 


The State Chamber of Commerce has approved 
the action of the recent convention of the As- 
sociated General Contractors in urging the main- 
tenance of wage scales. The directors of the 
Chamber have adopted a resolution declaring the 
chamber “deplores as economically unsound any 
lowering of wages or exploitation of labor made 
possible by this period. of unemployment,” and 
“pledges its support to all efforts made to main- 
tain a living wage for construction labor.” 

“Was Wollen sie, mein Herr?” “Oui, M’sieur, 
jecoute.” “Si, Signor, parlo Italiano.” San Fran- 
cisco’s own League of Nations speaking. The 
miniature league is now gathered in one spot on 
Grant avenue. Jt is made up of forty-nine inter- 
city telephone operators who speak fourteen lan- 
guages and they stand ready to help San Fran- 
cisco’s cosmopolitan people put through a tele- 
phone call between San Francisco and any of the 
twenty-nine nations now interconnected by 91 per 
cent of the world’s telephones, according to Lyle 
M. Brown, manager for the Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 

—————@_____ 


WHAT IS A “RESPONSIBLE BIDDER”? 

The American Federation of Labor Executive 
Council will urge federal legislation that compels 
government contractors to recognize prevailing 
wages and standard work conditions. President 
Hoover, last December, called for such recognition. 
William Green, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, submitted to the Chief Executive 
a list of government contractors who ignore this 
position. 

Secretary of Labor Doak, speaking for the 
President, informs the American Federation of 
Labor official that it is impossible to enforce pre- 
vailing wages on government work because of a 
decision by the Federal Controller. 

That official ruled that conditional requirements 
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can not be included in such contracts, as the law 
calls for “responsible” bidders. 

A “responsible” bidder is considered one who 
can secure bonds to guarantee that he will com- 
plete the job.. Any -bonding company will back 
a successful bidder on government work. 

The controller’s decision can be annulled by 
changing the law that protects low wages. 

Congress should immediately amend this statute 
that legalizes social degradation. 

ees See ee 

The man who owns a machine that can do the 
work of a hundred men owns the equivalent .of a 
hundred men. The slave owners. of the South 
never had one-tenth the power that the machine 
owners of America have.—Senator Ellison D. 
Smith of South Carolina. 

a 

Whilst freedom is true to itself, everything be- 

comes subject to it—Edmund Burke. 


Friday, February 13, 1931 
UNEMPLOYMENT IS GENERAL 
Unemployment reports from other countries 
show: In Great Britain, 2% million out of work, 
twice last year’s figure; Germany, 4,357,000, above 
last year by a million and a half; Austria, 300,000 
on December 15, with unemployment increasing at 
the rate of over 1000 a day; Sweden, 32,000 trade 
union members, an increase of nearly 50 per cent 
since last year; Japan, one million. Wage cuts 
abroad are far more widespread than in this coun- 
try. In Italy, a 12 per cent cut in government sal- 
aries was followed by an 8 per cent cut in indus- 
trial wages and 8 to 25 per cent in farm wages; 
prices also have been reduced. Germany and 
Great Britain also report wage reductions.— 
A. F. of L. Survey. 
oN ec Corre 
Railroad employment during the period October, 
1929, to Ocotober, 1930, declined almost 17 per 
cent. 5 


- DIG DEEP AND GIVE ENOUGH 


From February 25 to March 10 a volunteer soliciting force of 6000 men and women of San 
Francisco is going to make a city-wide canvass for subscriptions to a fund of $2,440,000 that is 


required to finance the needs of 107 welfare and relief agencies affiliated 
There is this one appeal; it covers all charities—107 different agencies—all 


entire year. 


in the Community Chest. 
their needs for an 


Be generous; be liberal in deciding just what amount is your share. You do not want to yield 


to a stingy impulse one day, and be ashamed 
Times may 


in your own heart for a year—you do not‘ want to 
say: “I am so poor shes there are no others less fortunate whom I am glad 
“hard” now. 


to help.” 


Remember that conditions which may make you 
purse strings a little are bringing real disaster to others even less fortunate whom the 


ommunity 


Chest agencies must aid. Remember, too, that good times are just around the corner. You sub- 


scribe during the campaign and take 


an entire year’s time in which to discharge the obligation 


if you like, and remember this further fact—you are giving, not for one day, but for 365; not for 


one charity, but for 107 different agencies. 


A small sacrifice and a small amount will mean so much to those less fortunate. It may save 
a starving family or rescue a crippled child from a life on crutches. Dig deep and give enough. 


